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JOACHIM RAFF’S SYMPHONY 
(NO. 6, IN D MINOR, OP. 189). 
Berlin: Ep; Bore AND G. Bock, 
By J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
(Concluded.) 

WE have a clue to the third movement, which, being 
entitled “ Marcia funebre,” answers of course to “ Ges- 
torben ;” but it is certainly rather difficult to know to 
which of the first four programme-words the second 
vivace movement applies. 

It consists of a scherzo and trio ; it is long, somewhat 
laboured, but contains some curious specimens of 
thematic treatment. 

The movement opens with a sprightly theme, #4, for 
strings (without double-basses) in unison and octave :— 











At page 97 (score), after a modulation to G, the relative 


minor, we have another subject, commencing :— 
No. 2. 
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It is followed by a florid figure for principal flute, which 
undergoes thematic treatment, and later on appears in 
combination with first theme (No. 1). 
The trio in E flat commences with a melodious but not 
‘very original theme thirty-two bars in length. After a 
short strain in C minor the theme is repeated, but in 
diminution, minims becoming crotchets, &c. We give 
the first eight bars in this its diminished form :— 
No. 3. 


& 42. —a 


Throughout the trio the orchestration is extremely light 
and graceful. 

We now return to the first theme of the scherzo, which 
is given first by wind instruments, in D major and in 
augmented rhythm (as at @ in next example), then in 
Cc major by flutes, principal clarinet, and oboe, in its 
original quaver form, accompanied by strings in aug- 
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mented rhythm. The string phrase being of course of| / 
double length, each section of four bars in the wind is| | 


played twice. 
Not satisfied with this, Raff next gives us a triple com- 
bination of the theme in its original and augmented 


forms with the whole of the; trio theme in its shortened | ; 


form :— 
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Tnais combination is rigorously carried through the six- 
teen bars :— 
The second theme (No. 2) is then heard in B flat, and 
a short but very effective coda concludes the movement. 
The third movement (/arghetto quasi Marcia funebre), 
after four bars’ prelude, commences thus :— 


























t i ' 
This is followed by a second period of six bars, closing 
in F the relative major, and a third of eight bars, returning 
to and closing in D minor. The whole of this openi 
theme is grand and solemn, and its beauty is muc 
enhanced by the simple and plaintive harmonies of the 
accompaniment. 

The theme is now taken up by the oboes and horns, 
and accompanied by tenors and basses, in a manner 
reminding one of a passage in Beethoven’s Funeral 
March (Sinfonia Eroica). 

The Raff variation begins thus :-— 


No. 6. 








To this succeeds, in the key of B flat, a quiet melody 
assigned to the first violins and principal clarinet, and 
gracefully accompanied by the strings, flutes, bassoons, 
and principal horn :— 
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We then come to a new figure in semiquavers taken up 
first by wind, then by the different strings, and after- 
wards brought into combination with the opening phrase 
of the march, thus :— 








A short but skilful development leads to a magnificent 
variation of the march, in which the whole strength of 
the orchestra is employed with fine and varied effect. A 
busy but massive accompaniment for strings affords a 
fine contrast to the steady rhythm of the theme. 

The middle subject is now repeated, this time in D 
major, and is followed by a bold and vigorous pedal 
passage, leading to an interesting and really effective 
combination of the principal and middle themes. 
Specially worthy of notice is the beautiful and delicate 
scoring of the whole of this passage. ’ 

The march is played Jf and Jizzicato by violins, 
tenors, and violoncellos, supported by clarinets, while the 
first violins give the middle theme (f con sordino). 
There are besides a few admirable details supplied by 
principal oboe, bassoons, horns, drum, and double- 
basses. 

. We quote the opening bars :— 


No. 9. 
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The movement closes with a long but beautiful coda. 
The fourth and last movement is certainly brilliant, and 
(popularly speaking) effective, but the themes are lacking 
in interest, and many of the passages are laboured and 
wearisome in effect. A solemn and mysterious gloom 
eos the introductory passage. Coming as it does 
etween the two ideas of death and immortality, the 
allusion (see a, next example) to the opening movement 
descriptive of life and its struggles, is most opportune ‘i 
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For some time the tonality is indefinite, but at the thirty- 
third bar the key of D major is announced by a heme. 
sustained inversion of the dominant seventh of that key. 
The opening figure of the coming theme is taken up first 


+ 








by the violoncellos and double-basses, then by tenors and 
violoncellos, and afterwards by the first violins in a short 
siretto passage leading to the principal theme itself, com- 
mencing thus :— 


No, 11. 
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We call the attention of the reader to the consecutive 
fifths in the last bars. The theme is long and contains 
some monotonous repetitions. For example, the first 
sixteen bars consist of four sections of four bars, the 
second being a repetition of the first, and the fourth of 
the third section. : : 

The passage leading to the middle subject, if not par- 
ticularly interesting, must at least be noticed for its clear 
and decided modulation to the key of the dominant. 

We quote a few bars of the second subject :— 
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After eight bars the phrase is repeated, but in A minor. 
A second strain, beginning:— 


No, 13. 





‘leads to a long and busy passage concluding the first part 


of the movement. The middle part opens with the first 
four bars of the principal theme treated as a canon in the 
octave. 

We now come toa curious metamorphosis of the first 
subject of the first movement, in combination with a 
counterpoint ingeniously constructed from material of the 
principal theme of this last?{movement (No. 11), and com- 
mencing thus :— 


V. 2. 1 -_—— : 
(aS SS. 

Ten. r ‘ ‘ 

sist. 

It is then taken up by the first violins and afterwards by 
the violoncellos, the counter-theme, inverted in the octave, 
being assigned to the first violins. During the whole of 
this passage, the flutes, principal oboe, and clarinets 
playfully skip about in short (fzano and staccato) imita- 
tive passages, 

We soon return to the principal theme, followed in 
orthodox fashion by the second in the same key. The 
whole concluding portion of the first. part is given, 
followed by a final coda of sixteen pages (score). 

The principal theme is here presented to us as a four- 
part canon in the octave, which can be briefly indicated 

us :— 
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No. t5. 





This coda, in addition to the above-mentioned canon, 
contains several interesting features. 

There is a curious passage in which the first bar of 
principal theme of first movement, in its augmented form, 
is accompanied by a quaver figure~a metamorphosis of 
the same bar :— 


No. 16, 





This leads immediately to a combination of the first 
subject of the first movement with the finale theme in 
modified form. The rhythmic swing of the theme is 
maintained, but not the actual notes. A vigorous stretto 
passage containing one last reminiscence of the first 
theme of first movement, also an augmentation of a 
metamorphosis of the same in the coda of the first 
allegro, concludes the fourth and last movement. 








HELMHOLTZ ON THE SENSATIONS OF 
TONE.* 


HELMHOLT7Z’s great work on the sensations of tone was 
first published in the year 1862. A second edition was 
issued soon after, and a third edition followed in 1870. 
The subject-matter embraces in the widest sense the 
philosophy of the theory of music, and of musical sensa- 
tions, and sensations of sounds generally, and the publi- 
cation, since its first appearance in Germany, has so far 
gained not merely the approval, but the admiration of 
every one capable of following the investigations and ap- 
preciating their excellence, as to establish its position as 
the acknowledged standard work on the subject. The 
theory of the sensation of hearing belongs to natural 
science, and comes in the first place under physiological 
acoustics. Hitherto the physical part of the theory of 
sound has been almost exclusively treated, the considera- 
tions being chiefly directed to the motions produced by 
solid, liquid, or gaseous bodies, when they occasion the 
sounds which the ear appreciates. This physical acous- 
tics is essentially only a section of the theory of the 
motions of elastic bodies. 

But in addition to a physical, there is a physiological 
theory of acoustics, the aim of which is to investigate the 
processes that take place within the ear itself. The sec- 
tion of this science which treats of the conduction of the 
motions to which sound is due, from the entrance of the 
external ear to the expansions of the nerves in the laby- 
rinth of the inner ear, has received much attention, 
especially in Germany, from Johannes Mueller and others. 
Helmholtz himself seems disposed to admit that in 
this eg not many results have as yet been 
established with certainty. But these attempts were 


* “On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of 
Music,” by Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Foreign Member of the 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Physiology 
in the University of preideibers, and now Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Translated with the author’s sanction from the third 
German edition, with additional notes and an additional a: ix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., F.C.P.S., F.C.P., Past nt of the 
! Society, Member of the Mathematical Society, formerly Scholar 
of Trinit College, Cambridge, author of “Early English Pronunciation,” 
i“ a ; ebra Identified with Geometry.” London: mans, Green, & 
. 1875, 





directed to only a portion of the problem, and left 
the rest untouched. Investigations into the processes of 
each of our organs of sense have in general three dif- 
ferent parts. First, we have to discover how the agent 
reaches the nerves to be excited, as light for the eye and 
sound for the ear. This may be called the physical part 
of the corresponding physiologicalinvestigation. Secondly, 
we have to investigate the various modes in which the 
nerves themselves are excited, giving rise to their various 
sensations, and finally the laws according to which these 

sensations result in mental images of determinate external 
objects, that is, in perceptions. Hence we have, secondly, 

a specially physiological investigation for sensations, and, 
thirdly, a specially psychological investigation for per- 
ceptions. Now, whilst the physical side of the theory of 
hearing has been already frequently discussed, the results 
obtained for its physiological and pyschological sections 
are comparatively meagre and imperfect; yet, as truly 
stated by Helmholtz, it is precisely the specially physio- 

logical part—the theory of the sensations of hearing— 

to which the theory of music has to look for the founda- 

tions of its structure. 

Part I. of the work before us treats on the Composition 
of Vibrations ; Upper Partial Tones, and Qualities of 
Tone. 

Musical tones are distinguished by their force or loud- 
ness, by their pitch or relative height, and by their quality 
—viz., that peculiarity which distinguishes the musical 
tone of a violin from that of a flute or that of a clarinet 
or that of the human voice, when all these instruments 

roduce the same note at the same pitch. The force or 
oudness of a musical tone is known to increase and 
diminish with the extent or amplitude of the oscillations 
of the particles of the sounding body. Musical tones are 
higher in pitch the greater their vzbrational number, by 
which term Helmholtz designates the number of vibrations 
which the particles of the sounding body perform in one 
second of time. The limits of the pitch of musical in- 
struments are thus stated :— 


The lowest tone on orchestral instruments is the E, of the double- 
bass, making 41} vibrations in a second. Modern pianofortes and 
organs usually go down to C, with 33 vibrations, and the latest 
grand pianos even down to A,, with 274 vibrations. On larger 
organs, as already mentioned, there is also a deeper octave reaching 
to C,, with 164 vibrations. But the musical character of all these 
tones below E, is imperfect, because we are here near to the 
limit of the power of the ear to combine vibrations into musical 
tones, These lower tones cannot therefore be used musically, 
except in connection with their higher octaves, to which theyimpart 
a character of greater depth without rendering the conception of the 
pitch indeterminate. : ; 

Upwards, pianofortes generally reach aiv with 3,520, or even cv, 
with 4,224 vibrations, The highest tone in the orchestra is probably 
the dv of the piccolo flute, with 4,752 vibrations. 


According to Ohm’s law, the human ear perceives 
elementary pendular vibrations alone as simple tones, 
and resolves all other periodic motions of the air into a 
series of such pendular vibrations, hearing the series of 
simple tones which correspond with those simple vibra- 
tions. Thus the sensation excited in the ear by any 
periodical motion of the air being called a musical tone, 
and the sensation excited by a simple pendular vibration 
a simple tone, Ohm’s law asserts that the sensation of a 
musical tone is compounded out of the sensations of 
several simple tones. These simple tones, which consist 
of what are commonly known as the principal tone and 
its series of harmonic sounds, Helmholtz calls’ partial 
tones, the lowest of them being the principal tone, and the 
others, taken in ascending order, being thus designated 
as the upper partial tones. The upper partial tones are 
felt when they are not always consciously perceived. 
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When not separately perceived in consequence of their 
fusing into the whole mass of musical sound, their exis- 
tence in our sensation is, nevertheless, established by an 
alteration in the quality of tone, the impression of their 
higher pitch being characteristically marked by increased 
ae of quality, and apparently greater sharpness 
of pitch. 

he elastic body is in general susceptible of being put 
into simple vibration in different ways by a gentle force 
acting periodically, and each distinct kind of vibration is 
attended by a corresponding sound. These sounds are 
called proper tones of the vibrating body, and the lowest 
in pitch is called the prime tone. It is, however, only 
exceptionally, as in strings and the narrower kinds of 
organ pipes, that the proper tones correspond in pitch 
with the harmonic upper partial tones of a musical tone 
already mentioned. They are, for the most part, inhar- 
monic in relation to the prime tone. 

A sympathetic resonance to a vibrating body or musical 
tone may be readily induced by the employment of a mem- 
brane stretched over a circular ring. It is most suitable 
for this purpose to connect the membrane with an en- 
closed mass of air ; for example, a glass bottle, of suit- 
able dimensions for producing the prime tone, having an 
open mouth, and in place of its bottom a stretched mem- 
brane, consisting of wet pig’s bladder, allowed to dry after 
it has been stretched and fastened. A stretched mem- 

. brane of this kind, whether it is or is not attached to the 
bottom of a bottle, will not only be set in vibration by 
musical tones of the same pitch as the proper tone of the 
bottle, but also by such musical tones as contain the pro- 
per tone among their upper partial tones. Such stretched 
membranes are convenient for experiments on compound 
tones, and possess the advantage of being independent 
of the ear, but they are not very sensitive for the fainter 
simple tones. Their sensitiveness is much inferior to the 
resonators specially introduced and employed by Helm- 
holtz. These are hollow spheres of glass or metal, with 
two openings, one of which has sharp edges and the other 
a funnel shape, adapted for insertion into the ear. This 
smaller end is surrounded with melted sealing wax, and 
when cooled enough not to hurt the finger, but in a still 
soft state, the opening is pressed into the entrance of the 
ear. Thus the mass of air within the resonator, together 
with that in thé aural passage, and the tympanic mem- 
brane or drum-skin itself, form an elastic system which is 
capable of vibrating in a peculiar manner, and especially 
the prime tone of the sphere, which is much deeper than 
any other of its proper tones, can be set into very powerful 
sympathetic vibration, and the ear perceives this louder 
tone by direct action. The mathematical theory of the 
motion shows that, so long as the amplitude of the vibra- 
tions is sufficiently small, the enclosed air will execute 
pendular oscillations of the same periodic time as those in 
the external air, and none other, and that only those pen- 
dular oscillations whose periodic time corresponds with 
that of the proper tone of the resonator have any con- 
siderable strength ; the intensity of the rest diminishing 
materially as the difference of their pitch from that of the 
proper tone increases. 

ence we cannot obtain a powerful tone in the re- 
sonator except when an analysis of the motion of the 
external air into pendular vibrations would show that one 
of them has the same periodic time as the proper tone of 
the resonator. Theoretically this apparatus does not 
differ from the bottle with an elastic membrane, but its 
Setisitiveness is amazingly increased by using the drum~ 
skin of the ear for the closing membrane of the bottle, 
and thus bringing it in direct cqnnection with the audito 
nerves themselves. By a properly tuned series of ek 





resonators, Helmholtz has been enabled to carry the 
analysis of musical sounds and their particular combina- 
tions to a remarkable extent. He has shown that dif- 
ferences in musical quality of tone depend solely on the 
presence and relative strength of partial tones, and in no 
respect on the differences in phase under which these par- 
tial tones enter into composition. Thus the ear does not 
distinguish every different form of vibration, but only 
such as when resolved into simple pendular vibrations 
give different constituents ; and these constituents alone 
determine the quality of tone. We here annex some of 
the principal results of Helmholtz’s analysis of musical 
tones. 

Simple tones, like those of tuning-forks applied to re- 
sonance chambers, and wide stopped organ pipes, have a 
very soft pleasant sound, free from all roughness, but 
wanting in power, and dull at low pitches. 

Musical tones, which are accompanied by a moderately 
loud series of the lower upper partial tones, up to about 
the sixth partial, are more harmonious and musical. 
Compared with simple tones they are rich and splendid, 
while they are at the same time perfectly sweet and soft 
if the higher upper partials are absent. To these belong 
the musical tones produced by the pianoforte, open organ 
pipes, the softer Jzano tones of the human voice and of 
the French horn. The last-named tones form the transi- 
tion to musical tones with high upper partials ; while 
the tones of flutes, and of pipes on the flute-stops of 
organs with a low pressure of wind, approach to simple 
tones. 

If only the uneven partials are present (as in narrow 
ae organ pipes, pianoforte strings struck in their 
middle points, and clarinets), the quality of tone is hollow, 
and, when a large number of such upper partials are 
present, nasal. When the prime tone predominates the 
quality of tone is rich or full ; but when the prime tone is 
not sufficiently superior in strength to the upper partials, 
the quality of tone is poor or empty. Thus the quality of 
tone in the wider open organ-pipes is fuller than that in 
the narrower.; strings struck with pianoforte hammers 
give tones of a fuller quality than when struck by a 
stick, or pulled by. the finger the tones of reed pipes 
with suitable resonance chambers have a fuller quality 
than those without resonance chambers. 

When partial tones higher than the sixth or seventh 
are very distinct, the quality of tone is cutting and 
rough in consequence of the dissonances which they 
form with one another. The degree of harshness may 
be very different. When their force is inconsiderable 
the higher upper partials do not essentially detract 
from the musical applicability of the compound tones ; 
on the contrary, they are useful in giving character and 
expression to the music. The most important musical 
tones of this description are those of bowed instruments 
and of most reed pipes, oboe, bassoon, harmonium, and 
the human voice. Thé rough, braying tones of brass 
instruments are extremely penetrating, and hence are 
better adapted to. give the impression of great power 
than similar tones of a softer quality. They are not 
suitable for artistic music when used alone, but produce 
great effect in an orchestra. 

Part II. treats on the Interruptions of Harmony; Com- 
binational Tones and Beats; Consonance and Dis- 
sonance, Part III. treats on the Relationship of Musical 
Tones ; Scales and Tonality. The volume is furthermore 
enriched by numerous important and interesting appen- 


dices both by the author and the na eg Limitation 
of space es it imperative to postpone a further notice 
of these comprehensive and able es, 


(To be continued.) 
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AESTHETIC SENSUALISM AND ASCETICISM 
IN MUSIC, 


“‘ I was glad when something in me said, 

Come, let us worship beauty! And I bowed, 

And went about to find a shrine ; but found 

None that my soul, when seeing, said enough to.” 

Batvey's Festus. 

MUSICAL art just now seems to be touching upon the 
dawn of its brightest day. In cultivated society, to all 
appearance at least, it is the most favoured and the most 
regarded of all the kindred pursuits which help to elevate, 
interest, and ennoble our human life. Nor should the 
many es forms and creeds through which the fair 
genius of music is approached and worshipped be con- 
sidered as detrimental to the true progress of its cause ; 
nor the wild anathemas or disparaging sneers of the 
leaders on the one side or the other levelled against their 
particular adverse faith and rules be regarded only as the 
outward turbulent and unsettled signs, the glare which 
serves to indicate the presence and growth of an under- 
lying life-creating spirit, still reconciled within itself and 
true to its own unconscious aim. That, votaries as we 
are of this immortal and as yet to us new art-spirit, we 
may not be left behind in our course, surrounded only 
then with bygone and worn-out traditions, and be in vain 
trying even yet to adapt ourselves to a lifeless and useless 
system of art-creeds, so must we not shrink from the 
inevitable result and in some ways attending sacrifice 
which must proceed from the expression of our certain 
convictions. 

We become awakened to the necessity for an art-course 
wherein shall be given, on the only safe ground for the 
deliverance and portrayal of our new art-spirit, a reflex 
presentation of our emotional existence, true to our own 
spirituality, but free from our former governing restraints, 
and blended with an impassioned and yet refined indi- 
viduality of its own. The necessity becomes, then, greater 
in a certain sense, to discard all art-work which does not 
possess this life-receptive character and power of emo- 
tionally-imparted utterance; or we retain such from 
other considerations and on other grounds—perhaps solely 
for its determinate beauty and passive interest. 

The end and being of religion is Adoration: poured 
through our soul this spirit of adoration virtually necessi. 
tates as a mere following result all those things which are 
sometimes represented as means through which endeavour 
should be primarily shown—human charity, good works, 
and so forth. So also the end and being of art, before all 
things else, is the impartance of Emotional Pleasure. It is 
certainly necessary to the creating and presenting of origi- 
nal art-works that the mind should intellectually take part, 
and give its impress in that direction, not to its detriment 
as a mind-work absolutely : but when this character is 
brought too much forward the ground and basis becomes 
shifted ; the work is no longer determinate to the particular 
ends for which it was required and called into being to 
supply. Nor is it merely sufficient that it should please us, if 
by pleasingness we suppose only a power of interest or 
amusement (for nearly every person finds interest and 
pleasure in some things) ; but that heightened and, more- 
over, sensitive, or, if one will, sensual gratification, that 
can only find a representative outlet through musical 
expression is to be met. The poetical thought, then, 
may also make itself more definitely felt when the emo- 
tion and prevailing idea fitly express themselves in com- 
bined word and tone; but how to allow music to accom- 
plish its all-penetrating aim, and yet not to follow too 
submissively after the poetic thought—which latter (it is 
useless to argue otherwise) in word and song combination 
must ordinarily be the first material given—forms one of 





the many vexed questions between the Wagnerian be- 
lievers and their opponents. After all it must be maintained 
that music only shove itself on highest ground when it 
can display the course of our varied feelings without the 
need or aid of any such accompanying suggestive expres- 
sion. But, on the other hand, the same musical art- 
spirit must, in accordance with our higher views as to 
the determinate aim to be shown throughout the work— 
inasmuch as it should form an echoing return of our inner 
emotional feeling—be itself the ruling guide of our art- 
perceptions. The art of music is entering, then, upon its 
golden period, while it leaves behind aught else but what 
serves to enable it to arrive undeterred to the accomplish- 
ment of its own purpose. This art-spirit of music has 
been hitherto apart from ourselves as it were; it now 
becomes to us no less than as a completion and a very 
necessity to a high and fully-cultivated human existence. 
However, yet we see and have before us those who, re- 
gardless of the ever-advancing spirit of art, cling fondly 
to the relics and remembrances of a course of art in itself 
soulless and almost unmeaning ; such forms as those that 
never reach out of themselves, which we ourselves have to 
imbue with a colour and tone before they discover to us 
any individual tendency. ‘To enter into the state of feel- 
ing necessary for the appreciation of the character of 
such art-works that we know to have little or no relation 
to our several needs for some medium for our emotional 
soul-utterance, we have only to judge these from. their 
own peculiar stand-points, and strive if we can, for atime, 
to let ourselves be subjected to their several sensibly 
limited powers of impression. We have no need to decry 
the beauty of such; we are willing to admit that the 
particular ends for which they were ordained are served ; 
but we say, These things are not all-sufficient for us ; we 
know now that in musical art, beyond all things else, the 
spirit of highest, most intense, and yet purest, beauty only 
may fitly gain admission and present itself ; that, not only 
so, but combined with this refined art-beauty we ourselves 
may put forth a bestowing power which shall show out all 
the varied strains, and mutually represent and meet the 
artistic needs of an impulsive and true life. 

Then in music (but just as in the reverse of religious 
emotion) there must be nothing worshipped and pro 
nounced as of all interest for its own sake alone ; we do 
not care whether the art-work we address ourselves to has 
accepted the aid of a scientific elaboration and been 
formed with ingenious and painful bestowal of thought— 
this we notice in its own and another light; but we 
strive to meet with some presence in these things that 
shall convey itself directly to us, and be an accompany- 
ing embodiment of our real feeling ; and furthermore, in 
a more completed sense, impart to our being an essence 
which shall distribute itself throughout our whole 
heightened emotional perception, and bring to us there- 
with a sense of the rarest and intensest-felt delight. If 
musical art, of all arts, does not bring this high gratifica- 
tion to us, it fails in its deepest outlet. It may give, we 
may Say, the utmost intellectual gratificaiion in different 
other ways ; it may even conduce to the most sincere and 
purest enjoyment ; but without, by its means, our very 
impulses become quickened, our being altogether made 
to feel at the same time the pulsation of a keen and almost 
painful heart-stirring and bewildering pleasure, and our 
spiritual sense, not negated nor debased through this tone 
of enjoyment, but raised and ennobled thereby, become 
more fitted to surround and become acquainted through 
a purer view with our relating ordinary condition—then 
if not, our art-work has not achieved its destined an 
best-fitting end. If in addition to this it can also manage 
to become useful and mind-ennobling, then it will indeed 
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be precious and all-acceptable to us ; but we only look 
upon this character as being beyond or in addition to 
—except what may have been needed for the rendering 
of the idea—its primary purpose ; we do not care if 
without it our life-emotions have through its means been 
presented again to our sense bodily and spiritually im- 
bued with the characteristic and distinct impress of the 
art-spirit of genius. But how much less than useless were 
it for one to address himself only to the representation 
of a course of art-works in which it were exceedingly 
difficult even to gather up interest, apart from the imme- 
diate influence at work, sufficient to enable us to form an 
unprejudiced idea as to the bearing and tendency of the 
art-creation. To such we would say that they work on 
ground false and foreign to their own special nature, and 
that they view the domain of art from ah untrue and 
reverse point of vision. That such may minister to the 
intellectual requirements of a cultivated spirit, and that 
they may seek to raise the perceptions of all art-followers 
to a more correct and elevated appreciation of the art, is 
well and good ; but this, though a great thing to achieve, 
they would be mistaken in supposing were all that is 
required of them from the spirit of the art they may offer 
up their life to serve. 

Art, then, is not severed from us ; nor do we regard it 
as to be served by its high-priests as a sort of spiritual 
abstraction : it exists for our human sake; both on its 
side and our own must there be mutual giving and re- 
ceiving ; and while we become through its means refined 
in perception and tone of: thought, we must, on the other 
side, demand that it should have the means and power to 
bear in its expression, away from ourselves, some _pic- 
turing form of the overpowering and crowded emotions 
of the breast, which ever urge onward in some way, and 
which only can find their complete satisfaction in meet- 
ing and flowing through a kindred exposition of feeling, 
purified and intensified, however, through the bestowal of 
the art-spirit of the beautiful. 

The tendency, then, of this art-period of ours must be 
in this direction. We shall have henceforth to distin- 
guish in art-works the beautiful which exists solely in 
itself, and dwell in works of art-creation as a thing to be 
approached in a calm, admiring, and gratified spirit from 
the beauty of those things which come to us as the 
heightening spirit which shall live with us, and with which 
every throb of our emotional feeling shall be in accordance. 
We shall not seek to put the former from our interest, for 
a true artist will lay himself open with a discriminating 
judgment to all impression of ideas conveyed in his 
art-language ; but we shall avoid lingering over such as 
the chief objects of our mission, and so starve our 
esthetic faculties and desires in the pursuit of a rigorous 
and intellectually law-bound course of art-life fitted to no 
end but what might just as well have been led up to 
through more ordinary and prosaical but less unsuitable 
means. The followers of the art who uphold nothing in 
their way but what may be satisfactorily examined with 
a critical. estimation of its value as a work of outward 
interest, and who scan its ability to serve the intellectual 
requirements of those whom they minister to in just the 
same way in which they would consider an abstruse 
mathematical problem, we term e@sthetic ascetics; but 
those who look for and need in their existence what in 
their art-works is supplied—an impulsive and life-felt 
pleasure—we may not derogatively nor unsuitably style 
@sthetic sensualists; and we shall not be far wrong in 
setting the latter, judging, at least, by the intent and aims 
of the art they profess and worship, more worthy to serve 
and more valuable to the cause of that art than the former 
can possibly be. 


To render every work admitting of this more heightened 
feeling with a warmth of passion and strengthening energy 
of conception and delivery, will be the outlook and principal 
aim of every artist who cares to remain true to the on- 
ward spirit of his art. And then, as regards creative 
work, to strive with all the power within us to present a 
work instinct with force to awaken sensitive emotion, and 
sympathetic in idea with our spiritual nature. That an 
artist may not, even in presenting a work which may 
still retain its own closed-up form, plod subserviently after 
the mere letter ; not to think that, by giving a most correct 
and classical reading of a text, he has done all that lies 
before him; but to seek after a power of investing all 
work, of whatever character (if he must needs go beyond 
the proper sphere in which such form of exposition were 
most suited), with a charm of inner feeling and beauty, 
and warmth of imagination ; and, through the outlet 
which such a power of conception will not fail to make 
for itself, appeal to the like feelings and emotions of those 
who become the recipients of such art-gifts ; which latter, 
without a more coloured expression and awakening spirit 
be given as their medium, remain in their cold, still, im- 
passive mould, and give rise to none of those beautiful 
and varied trains of feelings, the power to arouse which 
they must have inherent, only needing the empowering 
touch of a deeply-searching sympathetic artist of genius 
to vivify and show forth. In our new art-system, there- 
fore, the artist or presentator of an art-work must still 
have a creative spirit—in another way, perhaps, to that 
which is generally understood; while not sacrificing aught 
of the true and characteristic beauty of the thing he 
transmits to others, he must possess the power to surround 
and give it forth in an original and imaginative utter- 
ance, so bringing it the nearer to our emotional feelings, 
and pea our deep requirements for what shall be to 
us a source of sensitive and spiritual delight and ennobling 
virtue within us, 

Some time ago, in these pages, the present writer 
sought to draw attention to the desire for a more satis- 
factory and complete appreciation of a composer whose 
peculiar strain of thought and refined spiritual power is in 
vain to be looked for in any other than his own composi- 
tions. In cultivating these especial art-works, we become 
acquainted with a spirit of art high and, in some measure, 
apart from us, but yet needful to us, and demanding our 
sincerest reverence and service in its own place; for we 
take heed that we do not become by this too much dis- 
tracted from other dutiful worship—for the fair goddesses 
of art are many; but we consecrate the genius of this 
composer to the need of our souls for a more pure and 
heavenly-breathing art-spirit, and hold it the more in- 
estimable to us while having none beside like it to fill up 
its place. We go to it in this mind, and are satisfied ; for 
we must confess to its greatness, or we own, consciously 
or unconsciously, to a narrow view of art on the whole; 
yet we are aware that this itself is not all-sufficient to us; 
our very extreme and most rare perceptions have only 
been impressed ; we know that the strain upon them is 
too acute to allow us to remain long under such induced 
feeling. In our art we wish to make it of ourselves, to be 
raised and strengthened by it; but yet to feel that the 
quickening emotions of our life-blood play and have their 
course with it—that our human interest is shown ; beyond 
the art-work the life—with the artist the endowing and 
regenerative spirit of creative genius, combined with an 
all-impressionable and reciprocative power. 

It is to this more enlarged course of things that our 
musical life is even now turning. With it we shall obtain 
more from our art; for we shall seek for ourselves from 





it, strange as it seems to have to say, more real and abiding 
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pleasure. When the thick and heavy clouds of esthetic 
dispute which have covered our art-heaven for so long 
have at last cleared away ; when art-followers have come 
to see that in the heat of their antagonism they have been 
forming and broaching more theories and creeds than any 
results yet obtained have been able to justify and uphold: 
then we may show truly that our art has entered upon its 
new course ; and we shall find that with the new ideas 
there will come, too, those who will be best fitted to em- 
body this new spirit in their art-works, or to deliver such 
by means of their enlightened artistic capabilities, and 
who will carry out their work faithful both to themselves 
and their high mission, 

In the composer spoken of above, whose genius becomes 
every day more fitly acknowledged among us, we recog- 
nise, as before remarked, a musical Shelley, as it were. 
But when shall arise among us the Keats of our own art— 
to carry the idea further—who shall in our own language 
= out from his beauty-filled soul before us, so that we 

come more directly and closely acquainted with the 
very living essence of beauty? 

BEETHOVEN, with his characteristic We/¢-schmerz, fills 
vp, at present, the greater part of our art-life and worship. 

ere, in his works, is music, that, at least, one can per- 
ceive was not made-up—never needed a theory in order 
to enable it to deliver to us its meaning or intent. His 
shadow, at all events, whatever changes may occur, can 
never grow less ! EUSTACE J. BREAKSPEAR. 








MUSICAL SHAM JEWELLERY. 


‘* WE shall all be Bacs, Docs, and Monkeys, by-and-by,” 
said an eminent musical man, the other day. 

His friend looked at him with a queer smile. ‘‘ And what, 
did you say?” 

‘* Monkeys, I said; and as I am not a follower of Lord 
Monboddo, I don’t like it.” 

‘*You must explain ; for to me it only appears that you.are 
pou to a jewel being worn after it has been honourably 
gained. 

‘* Not so, je vous assure,” was the quick retort ; ‘‘ but I see 
that this insensate craving after titles, that has been growing on 
us for so long, is producing a lesser sense of real worth through 
the introduction of what I term sham jewellery, which is only fit 
for monkeydom,” 

** You are severe, mon ami.” 

‘‘No, Tam not. I admire the young people of the present 
day for working to pass their exams. with credit, and I would 
reward them with prizes and medals; but I would have such 
things regarded as only the earnest of what is to come in the 
real battle of life, and not advertise every boy who gains a prize 
as P.S., B.Med., Ch.F., F.C.O., &c., as if he were of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece or Victoria Cross.” 

‘* But what harm can such things do ?” 

‘*A great deal,” was the energetic reply: ‘‘ by elevating 
the unworthy to the rank of the worthy, by placing the small 
on an equality with the great, you are utterly destroying one of 
the most important points in connection with art, viz., a sense 
of respect and admiration for the knowledge and wisdom born 
only from experience.” 

~* But in this age of progress —-” 

‘* Progress ! tsh! there is a great deal of talk about the spread 
of education, progress of humanity, and (to talk shop) the in- 
creasing love for the higher-class music ; the greater portion of 

which is—moonshine—sham jewellery.” 

‘*But you don’t mean to say-——” began his friend. 

‘*That I don’t believe in these phrases. Oh, yes, I do—as 
hrases. Of course there is some truth, where truth is said to 
ie, at the bottom of the well ; because, in that wondrous duality 

existing in all nature, an unmixed good or evil is impossible ; 
but I fear me much the good is so overlaid with evil that it is 
likely to remain at the bottom.” 

‘* My dear professor, you are a pessimist.” 





“No, no. I cheerfully acknowledge the increase of good, 
but cannot shut my eyes to the accompanying evil—‘ weeds grow 
apace.’” 

“*Of what weeds do you speak ?” 

‘*Self-importance and ambition—admirable qualities when 
kept in check, but, like certain plants, hurtful and obnoxious 
when left to run riot.” 

“Your duality again ; eh, professor ?” 

‘* Don’t call me that ; I don’t like sham jewellery.” 

‘* Nay, it is only courtesy.” 

‘Then let us have ¢he truth instead. If you were talking to 
Macfarren, professor would be the right word; and well he 
deserves it!” 

** But you are a professor.” 

‘So is my barber. My dear boy,” continued the old gentle- 
man. ‘‘I hate make-believe—ét is the great sin of the present day, 
trying to appear what you are not—an unworthy child of noble 
parents. It is the same principle that invented the chignon 
and Alexandra limp—that makes our pretty girls assume the 
similitude and gait of a hump-backed camel rather than follow 
their own natural grace and beauty—that makes our performers 
so often substitute their own (ad captandum) ideas for those of 
the composer, .putting in trills, or cadenzas, or altering the 
tempo, for their’éwn self-glorification, regardless of such things 
being appropriaté—that makes parents and schoolmistresses 
urge on us poor teachers to give ‘showy pieces’ to the girls— 
‘Something, you know, that they can play out of an evening’ 
(that is the usual phrase). In fine, we recognise the same spirit 
in the shoddy. and wooden nutmegs of Yankee-land; and, 
surely, such customs are ‘ more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.’ ” 

**Stop, most worthy and indignant Maestro ! 
whelmed.” 

‘* Well, isn’t it true?” demanded the other, whom we shall 
call the professor, spite of his disclaimer. 

‘*T won’t say it is not, for most philosophers have preached a 
similar doctrine from the time of Pharaoh-necho to Carlyle; but 
we have a magician in these days whose influence we trust 
will——” : 

** Do wonders,” broke in the professor ; ‘* you mean education, 
the universal panacea for all evils, warranted to beat Holloway’s 
Ointment and Clarke’s Blood Purifier into fits.” 

‘You surely can’t dispute that education must be good ?” 

‘*No, Harry,” was the grave response ; ‘‘ only you must first 
define what real education is. To effect the good proposed, it 
is necessary the education fit the individual, not the converse ; 
but I don’t wish to forget the swdject in the variations, so we 
will keep to the sham jewellery. It is a difficult subject to place 
clearly before any one, for the principle of make-believe is so 
interwoven with our social life, so many excellent people wear it 
in one shape or another, that any attempt to decry it raises a 
swarm of opponents, each arguing from his own particular 
personal point of view, forgetting that it is not the person, but 
the principle, that is the objection. If the principle advanced 
is based on the eternal laws of truth and justice, personalities 
should be cast aside ; but I will give you a specimen of what I 
object to, as being degrading to the art. A few months ago, I 
went down to on the Saturday, to spend Sunday with some 
friends. During the evening I was asked by a lady if I knew 
Mr. ——, the organist of their church. She said he must be 
a man of mark, for he advertised himself with several letters 
after his name, and, said she, ‘he told me that he was one of 
the examiners at a great musical college, and had himself con- 
ferred the degree of Ch.F. on one of the elder professors in the 
town.’ She could not tell me the meaning of these letters ; 
but an irreverent youth present suggested they meant Choral 
Fool.” 

‘* That’s too bad!” shouted Harry. 

‘* Well,” continued the professor, “I asked if he were 
Bachelor or Doctor—Oxon or Cantab.” ‘Oh, no,’ she re- 
plied, ‘but when he is entitled to wear the honours he does, the 
ordinary college degrees are mere nothings.’ I bowed, and 
said no more. In the morning I went to church with my 
hostess, and just before service commenced my attention was 
drawn to a figure walking up the aisle. It was that of a youth, 
about nineteen, dressed in a white surplice, cassock, red collar 
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trimmed with white, something violet at the back, a silver medal 
hanging on a white ribbon round his neck, and a gilt or brass 
chain, ditto. ‘Our organist,’ whispered my companion. I 
say no more of this pitiable exhibition, but ask if you approve of 
such silly mummery.” . 

“ Silly, indeed, and pernicious as an. example,” was Harry's 
reply ; ‘‘ but how would you propose to alter it ?” 

‘* By placing the profession on its proper footing. It ought 
to be one of the learned professions. I would have a Royal 
National College of Musicians, whose members should be, like 
the R.A. of painting and the French Academy of Sciences, 
gentlemen of known ability and position; new members to be 
admitted by election, and granted only to proved great men in 
the art. Every one desirous of being regarded as a professional 
teacher should receive his diploma at the hands of these 
authorities only—after a series of examinations, including in 
every case a clear general knowledge of the fundamental laws 
of harmony and composition. In every musical school I would 
have Janguages, mathematics, and prose composition added to 
their general musical instruction.” 

“* And why particularly these?” asked Harry. 

**Because they are the most important educational points, 
as touching what we desire to effect. Every language that a 
man knows not merely increases his actual knowledge, but grafts 
as it were another being on to himself—in the idioms and 
peculiarities of grammatical construction he loses his mono- 
thoughtedness, and becomes more extended and cosmopolitan in 
his views, a very necessary quality in one who aspires to be a 
true artist. Equally important is the study of mathematics, for 
music is a most mathematical science, and nothing opens the 
reasoning powers so much as mathematics: whilst a student of 
prose composition has his critical powers developed, for he is 
bound to read and compare different authors, and a mental 
process of that kind will inevitably purify the taste and ripen 
the judgment. Let every student be obliged to earn a 
certificate of his having gained some proficiency in these, zvithout 
which he could not pass the Royal National College. By this 
means the status of the profession would be raised socially 
and artistically. Thank God, the old reproach, too often a 
just one, that musicians were generally uneducated men, 
except in their art, is fast dying out! I say, let us give 
it a kick out altogether, by placing the acknowledged 
musician in the position of being also the acknowledged 
gentleman.” 

‘Dear old friend!” said Harry, ‘‘I do love to hear you 
hold forth on any subject, even where I can’t agree with you ; 
for you always speak as if you thoroughly meant it.” 

‘* Mean it !” shouted the old gentleman ; ‘‘of course I do. 
I look on it as a crying shame that any of the disciples of the 
glorious, the divine art of music, should ever subject themselves to 
be looked down upon, as if their calling was a disgrace. The 
pe and the painter can give us burning words that stir the 

eart’s blood—thoughts that may be said to breathe fire—can 

excite the imagination with colour vivid as the lightning’s flash ; 
and place before us nature, almost as perfect as the reality. 
But the true psychological musician wields a mightier power 
than these ; and, like an inspired prophet, he, with the subtle 
essence of sound, seizes us in a giant’s grasp, and sways us to 
and fro irresistibly at his will, ‘Arma virumque cano,’ wrote 
the old poet, of whom it has been well said that the truth of his 
own words was the highest praise that could possibly be 
bestowed on his verse.” 

After this burst of enthusiasm the professor rose to go. 

“Sit down again, dear old boy !” said Harry. “ You haven’t 
said a word yet about the monkeys.” 

“True; Ihad almost forgotten. The term was originally 
suggested by an anecdote related by the late Sir F—— ?” 

‘* You mean the President of the Royal Sed 


- *VYes. I saw him one evening after his return from the 
United States. He was laughing at the two American foibles : 
titles (handles or tails, as he expressed it), and the morbid 
curiosity as to who and what every stranger may be. He said, 
on one occasion he was addressed as Capt’n, Major, Cunnel, 
Doctor, and Professor ; and on his disclaiming each of these, 





‘* © Wa-al; stranjar! but, I say, what air you?’ 

«©¢A man,’ laughed Sir F——. 

‘* You air a caution, mister; but I say, who air you—whar 
d’ye strike from?’ 

‘¢¢ From the right arm, generally.’ 

**¢Sold !’ burst from the Yankee. ‘Considerable smart 
tew.’ 

‘‘ Sir F—— smiled good-temperedly, as he said, ‘ Perhaps 
you would like to know what I had for dinner yesterday ?’ 

‘« *No-o,’ replied the other. ‘I sawr that fur myself, But 
I say now, mister, seeryous, whar’s yer tail? I s’pose, if you 
hevn't a handle, at least y’ve got the other, Look hyar, sir-ree,’ 
he continued,- as he handed a card to Sir F——, ‘thar’s 
mine.’ 

“On the card was imprinted— 





HIRAM S. GOSEEK, U.S., 


| F.A,C.Bos.; Vp.Bb.S.Mass,; M.E.L.I.N.Y. ; 
Gd.J.W.O.P.R.C. ; A.S.S., &c. 





‘** You see, mister, it gives a man a standin’ to be all this,’ 
and, pointing to the letters, he went on—‘ Fellow of Artists’ 
Club, Boston ; Vice-President of Bachelors’ Ball Society, Massa- 
chusetts ; Member of Eastern Literary Institution, New York ; 
Grand Junior Warden of Old Philadelphia Racing Clubh——’ he 
paused to take breath. ° 
‘** And the last three?’ inquired Sir F——. 
*©€A.S.S., Associate of Stars and Stripes—a Union Club, 
founded by Hiram Seth Goseek, sir-ree, dewring the great Re- 
bellion.’ 
‘* «I thought,’ said Sir F——, ‘ they might refer to a society 
of very old standing in the old country.’ 
‘** The old countree !’ broke in the other. ‘I knew you was 
a Britisher. No, mister; we don’t borrow from the old coun- 
tree ; we air a young and independent nation, sir-ree, and our 
vigour——’ 
** * Asserts itself in tails,’ was the quick response. 
*** But now, I say, mister, we’ve had a long talk; I sh’d 
like to know who yew air now.’ 

‘* Sir F——’s card was produced. 

‘«*Eh? Sir F——? not the President of the Royal——, Great 
Britain, surelye ?’ 

‘* Sir F—— bowed assent. 

‘**Geehosophat ! Ken’t I belong tu’t tew? I don’t care how 
much the figger stands.’ 


‘* Sir F—— was now leaving the boat, when the other, leaning 
forward, said, ‘ What’s that society of old standin’ yew spoke 
of, Sir F——? ken’t I belong to that ?’ 

‘©*We call them the Simple Simons,’ was the parting 
reply.” 

‘* Well,” said Harry, ‘‘I am bound to confess your prin- 
ciples are right in respect to sham jewellery; still the world will 
run after titles.” 

“Yes, and not altogether wrongly ; but let it discriminate 
between the true and the false—and here, in England, the 
University degrees should be the only ones recognised.” 

‘Dear friend !” said Harry warmly, * I thank you. You 
have opened a door for me to-night—when will you let me hear 
more?” 

‘*‘Humph !” was the brusque retort ; ‘‘ I don’t want you to 
take all I say for gospel. I am not ashamed of my opinions ; 
but after all, you know, they are but opinions. However, such 
as they are, my boy, they are at your service, and some other 
evening perhaps I’ll look in for another chat.” 

‘* Supper,” cried a cheery voice, and Harry’s wife entered the 
room. ‘* What have you gentlemen been talking about? You 
have neglected me in the most shameful manner all the evening ; 
and the room smells of tobacco—oh !”"—and making a pretty 
little moue, she took the professor’s arm, and led the way to 
supper. 





his interrogator continued— 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


—_—>— 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, October, 1875. 
DuRING the last few weeks we have had five performances 
of the new opera Die Folkunger, by Edmund Kretschmer. 
As this composer has been almost unknown to the musical 
world up till now, we may mention that he holds the post 
of Court Organist at the Catholic Churchin Dresden, and 
that before this he has distinguished himself with his great 
composition, ‘‘ Die Geisterschlacht,” for men’s voices, 
with orchestral accompaniment, and with a mass with 
organ accompaniment. Dée Folkunger is by no means 
Kretschmer’s first dramatical work, as has been stated 
elsewhere, for we have seen a score of an earlier opera 
by him at one of the. Leipzig publishers’, which has re- 
mained in manuscript, and so far as we know has never 
been publicly performed. We have already reported on 
Kretschmer’s music to Die Folkunger, and now after 
hearing the work, we can confirm the opinion we formerly 
expressed about it. Kretschmer’s talent is genuine ; he is 
a thoroughly able and clever musician, who has studied 
profoundly, who knows what he can do, and never tries to 
do more. His music is equally free from laboured 
originality, as it is from trivialities or vulgarities. It is 
natural that, in a five-act opera, not every piece is equally 
good. But there are a great number of fine and effective 
parts in it, which make up for pieces of less value. We 
should have to find fault with some parts, if we were to 
criticise them separately. As a whole, however, the work 
produces an extremely pleasant effect. The first and last 
acts offer but little opportunity for the development of 
dramatic writing, and the musical value of these two acts 
is, for this reason, inferior. But this is entirely the fault 


of the text: Here the dramatist has not allowed the 
musician the necessary scope for free musical forms. He 
confines him more to the recitative or the arioso. The 


short choral movement of monks, as well as the prior’s 
exhortation, keep back the action of the first act, whilst 
in the last, the quick development of a crowded plot 
deprives the musician of all chance of bringing his talents 
into play. The middle part of the opera is, however, 
rich in lyrical points. Here we find the most important 
and truly great parts of the opera. We may mention as 
among the most brilliant points the great ensemble in the 
second act, “Sprich, bist du Erik’s Sohn;” the great 
sextett in the third act, “ O blick’ in dieses Auges Strahl ;” 
the highly effective finale to this ; and in the fourth act, 
the arioso by Maria, “ O Liebe, die vom Himmel stammt,” 
and the prayer of Magnus, “Du Unerforschlicher da 
droben.” 

Kretschmer has created a fine and lasting work, which, 
though it offers nothing new or extraordinary, yet shows 
the hand of a clever and talented musician. The author 
is still young, but proves himself a complete master of all 
technical appliances, and we have no doubt that at some 
future period he will further improve and produce greater 
works. What to the composer of Die Folkunger is at 
present wanting is originality of expression. It would be 
exacting to demand it from so young a composer, and we 
are anxious to see whether in future writings his style 
will develop itself. 

The text of the opera, written by Mosenthal, is spoken 
of with censure and disapprobation by the public in 

neral, All its imperfections are severely criticised and 

enounced, but not one critic has taken the trouble to 
show that all these failings are common to all opera-texts. 








Each art produces by itself the greatest effect ; the in- 
ferior arts alone, like dancing, require the assistance of 
another art. Dancing requires music. The medley of 
different arts often disturbs the effect of one, if not of all, 
for imagination is incapable of receiving two different im- 
pressions at.the same time, although they may carry with 
them the same idea. We will give an example of this. 
As two of the most complete and idealistic compositions 
of divine art, we name the Sixtine Madonna, by Raphael, 
andthe Ave Verum, by Mozart. Supposing a fine-feeling 
and esthetically cultivated person, viewing the master- 
work of Raphael, suddenly hears Mozart’s divine hymn, 
sung by some invisible chorus. What would be the 
effect? Although the picture as a work of art is com- 
pletely before the eye of the spectator, the music, in spite 
of its softness, will make him desirous to listen, and unless 
he actually closes his ears he will follow it. Toenjoy both 
music and painting simultaneously will be impossible, for 
truly artistic enjoyment must always be confined to one or 
the other of the two works of art. 

Lyrical poetry, however, goes well with music, whilst 
other kinds of poetry, didactic and epic, can only with 
difficulty be united with music. In dramatic poetry, too, 
music is sometimes indispensable, and the dramatist is 
often obliged to call in the aid of music, when the words 
alone will not suffice to produce the desired impression. 
Shakespeare, as well as Goethe, gave proofs of this. It 
is, however, not merely to produce outward effects, like 
those produced by a march or a dance in a drama, or else 
a prelude to the whole, in order to prepare for the fol- 
lowing, that the dramatist has sometimes to make way 
for the musician. Goethe, in his Egmont, after the 
words of the hero, who is being led to death, “ Schiitzt eure 
Giiter! Und euer Liebstes zu erretten, fallt freudig, wie 
ich euch ein Beispiel gebe!” makes the remark, “The 
music concludes the piece with a triumphal symphony.” 
No dithyramb could here produce the effect of the music, 
and Goethe could never have had a finer end to his 
Egmont than that given to it by Beethoven. 

One of the two arts, however, will have in all cases to 
take a subordinate réle. In drama, the music will be of 
effect only in exceptional places ; and for musical purposes 
the dramatist can give only a poetic foundation. From 
this point of view, working together on equal terms of 
dramatic poetry and music appears impossible. Let us 
look at our best opera-books. As soon as we criticise 
them as dramatic works, we find them full of faults and 
imperfections, and the only excuse for their being in 
existence is that they have given to the composer the text 
for his musical work. Above all, the operatic poet must 
offer tothe musician a number of purely lyrical passages, 
which will do for songs, arias, prayers, &c., and which 
only serve to drag the action of the plot. We have in 
opera almost always the same stereotype characters, 
Telramund, the villain, and Ortrud, show a most striking 
likeness to Lysiart and Eglantine, which even extends to 
the influence which these two ladies exercise over the 
above-named men of doubtful honour. We also find the 
unavoidable operatic priest as Sarastro (in Zauderfildte), 
as Dandan (in Fessonda), as Cardinal (in Fiidin), as 
Eremiten (in Freischiitz), in the Interrupted Sacrifice, 
in many other operas, and lastly, again, as Prior in 
Mosenthal’s Die Folkunger. The operatic heroes are in 
the habit of always having the same faults. In a general 
way, they do not act at all, and seldom do they by action 
influence the progress of the piece; moreover, they are 
often enough the sport of other persons, or of some 
theatrical fate, which is as little like the old classical fates 
as one of Birch-Pfeiffer’s sensational dramas is like a 
Greek tragedy. Such weak personages, who can be 
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forced to do almost anything, merely for the purpose of 
singing, are Max in Freischiitz, Robert in Robert the 
Devil, and also Magnus in Die Folkunger. We often find 
that when a composer takes for his text a good drama, 
the drama is cut up in a fearful manner. Opera-texts 
taken from Shakespeare’s, Goethe's, and Schiller’s dramas 
are sufficient proof of this. Mosenthal’s text is neither 
better nor worse than most others, and it is nonsense to 
set up a cry against it. 

The performances of Die Folkunger on the Leipzig stage 
are very excellent, and unlimited praise is due to the 
pfincipal performers, Herrn Gura, Miiller, Ehrke, and 
Lissmann ; Frl. Mahlknecht, and Frl. von Hartmann. 
The management, chorus, orchestra, and the conducting of 
Herr Gustav Schmidt, ought also to be favourably men- 
tioned. The opera pleases the public, and forms now a 
piece of most of the repertories of the larger stages in 
Germany. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


VIENNA, October 12¢h, 1875. 


By degrees we learn what we have to expect in the forth- 
coming musical season. The Musikverein and the Philhar- 
monic have published a list of the pieces to be performed 
in the course of the winter; the Singakademie and the 
Hellmesberger Quartett party have likewise announced 
their intentions; and a number of artists have promised 
to “honour” Vienna with concerts. Regarding the first 
two named series of concerts, the public is curious to see 
how they will prosper under the new guidance. At the 
Vereins-concerts, conducted by Herbeck, the successor 
of Brahms, are announced two symphonies by Haydn 
and by the organ-virtuoso Bruckner ; a cantata by Bach 
(new); Hymn of Praise by Mendelssohn; Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day by Handel; concerto (Op. 56) and violin 
concerto by Beethoven ; “ Volkslied und Reigen,” choir 
and orchestra (new), by Herbeck ; two choruses (Winzer 
and Schnitter-chor) from Der entfesselte Prometheus, by 
Liszt ; piano concerto (new) by Saint-Saéns, a famous 
organist in Paris ; an orchestra and a vocal composition 
by Rufinatscha and Hager, both residents in Vienna; 
and three compositions by Mozart, viz., a concerto for 
flute and harp with orchestra (new), a small chorus with 
violin and organ solo and orchestra (vide Kéchel, No. 269, 
and page 509, No. 110), and Mzsericordias in D minor. 
The two extra concerts are destined to bring two anta- 
gonists—the Creation by Haydn, and Saint Elisabeth by 
Liszt. The said Bruckner, who visited England two 
years ago, has composed four symphonies, one of which 
1s dedicated to Richard Wagner, who speaks very favour- 
ably of the talented composer. Hans Richter has fol- 
towed Dessoff as conductor of the Philharmonic concerts. 
There are eight concerts in the season. The only 
absolute novelties promised are a symphony by Gold- 
mark and the Frithjof symphony by Heinrich Hofmann. 
Among the less familiar works are Liszt's “ Hunen- 
schlacht” and ‘ Mazeppa,” and a violoncello concerto 
by Raff; further, Beethoven’s overtures (Op. 124) and 
Coriolan ; and the symphonies Nos. 3, 6, and 7 ; Berlioz’s 
overture, Benvenuto Cellini, and Harold symphony ; 
Mendelssohn’s AJeerestilie und gliickliche Fahrt, and 
symphony in A minor; Schubert’s symphony in B minor ; 
Schumann’s symphony in C major; Wagner’s Faust 
overture; Weber’s overture, Beherrscher der Geister; 
Volkmann’s Serenade, No. 1; and a piano concerto by 
Mozart. ; 

In the Hofopera all_are busy, from the lowest servant 








up to the Director; as a recompense the theatre- is 
pay much visited, and often even “sold out ;” the 
ormidable “ deficit,” therefore, is vanishing more and 
more. . The new opera Carmen, by the French composer 
George Bizet, is to be produced next week for the first 
time in Vienna and in Germany in general. The new 
ballet Brahma was performed for the first time on the 
4th of October; it is an Italian product, by Hypo- 
lite Monplaisir, with music by Dall’ Argine. The 
argument, touching slightly the well-known poem by 
Goethe, is of a better kind, sometimes taking even a 
dramatic turn... Brahma, an Indian deity, has been 
banished from paradise on account of an error, mis- 
demeanour, or crime (why and by whom is not indicated), 
until he should find a female being willing to offer him a 
true and earnest love. After travelling through many 
countries, our poor exile is happy enough to find at last 
such a love in Padmana, a female slave, who is willing 
enough to die with him on the pyre which Brahma is 
condemned to mount. That very moment Brahma 
recovers his godly power, and both start up to the clouds, 


while paradise, as it represents itself to the ordinary 


frivolous mind, is filling the scene. The decorations and 
the splendid mise-en-scéne are worth seeing, and will 
certainly fill the house for many evenings to come. Fri. 
Linda and Herr Frappart (Padmana and Brahma) and 
the minor dancers excelled each in their sphere, and the 
applause often became very strong. The opera Konigin 
von Saba, by Goldmark, which has reached its thirteenth 
performance, has every time been much visited. Frau 
Berger, now a member of the Imperial Opera, performed 
the three usual “ AntrittsrolJen,” which this time were 
those of Margaretha, Elsa, and Susanne. The last- 
named proved the best suited to her natural resources. 
Figaro’s Hochzeit, with Frau Wilt and Ehnn, Herren 
Beck and Scaria, was a rich feast for every friend of 
Mozart ; a few more years, and this ever-juvenile opera 
will have reached its jubilee! Lohengrin has been 
performed for the fiftieth time in the new Opera House, 
and for the hundred and fourteenth time in Vienna! The 
Zauberfldte was well represented, Frau Wilt (K6nigin) 
singing the staccatos remarkably well; Fri. Dillner 
(Pamina), Herren Rokitansky, Walter, Mayerhofer 
(Sarastro, Tamino, and Papageno) being excellently 
disposed, as likewise Frl. Tagliana, performing for the 
first time Papagena. The whole house, indeed, joined 


in the delight of Papageno, when he saw the metamor- | 


phosis of the old woman into such a young, nice 
wife. The attention, the respect, and carefulness with 
which Herren Richter and Gericke each conducted the 
above-named operas of Mozart particularly deserves to 
be mentioned. As for the lowered orchestra (by seven 
inches), as it is now placed, the change seems indeed to 


be favourable. The operas performed from September . 


18th to October 12th have been as_ follows :— Die 
Konigin von Saba (five times), Martha, Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor, Die Meistersinger, Zauberflote, 
Der Maskenball, Faust, Lohengrin, Norma, Die Afri- 
kanerin, Die Hochzeit des Figaro, Oberon. 








Rebielvs, 


_—~— 


Concert fiir die Violine, mit Begleitung des Orchesters oder Piano- 
forte, componirt von FRIEDRICH HEGAR, Op. 3. Partition. 
Offenbach, Joh. André, 


THAT we but too seldom hear a new violin concerto in England has 
been a complaint of long standing. It is not, however, by any 
means one which is due to reticence on the part of composers for 
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the violin, as any one may see who takes the trouble to refer to 
back numbers of the Muszkalisches Wochenblatt, which furnishes 
a list each week of recently performed novelties, By reference 
thereto we find that new concertos for violin and orchestra, by Th. 
mag Becker, Max Bruch, Bargiel (adagio), A. Dietrich, 
Ebert, F. Hegar, Joachim, Raff, Rubinstein, J. S. Svendsen, Saint- 
Saens, R. Wiierst, &c., have been amongst those most in circulation 
on the Continent during the past year or two. Of these but three 
or four at most have been heard in England. The blame seems less 
due to the executants who come before us, than to concert directors 
acting upon the presumed wishes of their audiences. How often 
on Sonne peas players we have put the question, ‘‘ But 
why play that stale Mendelssohn concerto again?” and the re- 
joinder has been, ‘‘I could not help it ; they would have it!” Of 
the recent violin concertos of which we have given a list above, none 
seem to have been more frequently played than those by F. Hegar 
and A, Dietrich. Of the former of these we have now to speak. 
Since Beethoven set the example, it seems to have been a very 
anges 4 accepted idea among musicians that a concerto, whether 
or violin or any other instrument, must no longer simply serve as a 
vehicle of display for the leading executant, but by a distribution of 
the musical interest among the other instruments, must more or 
less in form and extent fulfil the conditions of a symphony. 
Though we can hardly conceive an advance or improvement upon 
Beethoven's violin concerto, the possibility of a difference, so far as 
this may be attained by difference of matter, fuller instrumentation, 
a more extended or more contracted form, will be easily admitted, 
That in his concerto Herr Hegar was influenced by Beethoven, but 
not unduly so, is not difficult to trace, As external proof of this 
we find the succession of the keys of its three movements to be the 
same. The orchestration in regard to the number of instruments 
employed is precisely similar, except that, in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, the horns, of which there are but two, are 
written in F instead of, as in Beethoven’s time, in D, Besides the 
fact that Herr Hegar's concerto starts with a drum solo, we light 
upon sundry other slight reminiscences of Beethoven's concerto, 
but upon none of sufficient magnitude to justify a charge of plagiar- 
ism. It would be hard indeed at the present day to find an instru- 
mental work which has not to some extent had its prototype, The 
first movement of Beethoven's concerto, which constitutes more 
than half the entire work, it will be remembered, is complete in 
itself, while the second (in G) leads through a cadenza on A to the 
concluding rondo. Herr Hegar has modified this succession by 
closely connecting all three movements, The first (a//egro ma non 
troppo), in D, without coming to a tonic full close leads into the 
second, an intermezzo (andante con moto) inG. To this succeeds 
without a pause the finale, which may not inaptly be described as a 
sort of copy or second version of the first movement, seeing that 
its leading themes are identical with those of this, but are sub- 
jected to different treatment. The plan of closely connecting all 
the movements of a concerted work is older than is usually 
supposed, seeing that it may be traced back at least as far as the 
time of C, P, E, Bach, e introduction of themes in a last 
movement which had already been heard in previous movements, 
was a favourite device especially of Schumann's ; he let them be 
heard, however, only in a cursory manner, and, as it were, as 
reminiscences, Herr —— on the contrary, has carried this 
device to a greater extent than in any previous instance that we can 
retall. It is certainly one which conduces to the unity of his work 
as an organic whole, but perhaps at the expense of variety, The 
first and third movements, which are rich in thematic development, 
as we have pointed out, stand in close relationship to each other. 
The middle movement, which contains two episodes in E minor and 
C minor, aptly contrasting with its generally light and playful 
character, seems to exist more for itself, and to be independent of 
the other two. From the genial freshness and taking melodious- 
ness of its leading ideas, from the brilliantly effective but not over 
difficult manner in which the part for the leading instrument is 
written, from its excellent orchestration, and from the interest of 
its thematic development, we cannot but think that this concerto 
will prove as acceptable to amateur listeners of refined taste as it 
will to professional musicians. Our attention was first called to 
this concerto by its being announced for performance, by Herr 
Withelmj, at the Crystal Palace. Having been disappointed of 
this, we are at the disadvantage of speaking of it without having 
previously heard it, Repeated readings of the score have greatly 
cond: to our desire for a hearing of it, which, it is hoped, may 
not be long withheld. 
Voluntaries for Harmonium. By ScOTSON CLARK, Second 


tion. Augener and Co, 
For the modest sum of three shillings this small folio volume of 


have our ears been tortured by the vain attempt of a village 
organist or harmoniumist to battle with a Handel chorus, or some- 
thing as much too difficult for him as it is inappropriate for 
use as a voluntary in Church! Here will be found some three dozen 
or more movements, designated as preludes, interludes, communions, 
voluntaries, &c., Mee ae from four bars to three pages in length, 
which, without displaying any marked originality on the part of 
their composer, are so fluent and melodious,so musicianly in their 
construction, so generally sober, chaste, and temperate in character, 
and so easy of execution, that we can feel no surprise that the 
volume should already have met with such appreciation among 
those for whom it was designed that a whole edition has been 
disposed of without its coming under our notice. In speaking of 
it we should not omit to observe that it contains a chant for the 
Magnificat, with “ Versets” or interludes to be played between 
each verse—a practice which, for no assignable reason that we can 
suggest, in certain quarters seems to be on the increase, 





Tannhduser ; Opera de RICHARD WAGNER. Arrangé 4 4 mains 
par HANS von BULOW. 


Lohengrin : Opera Romantiqueen 3 Actes de RICHARD WAGNER. 
Arrangé &4 mains. Paris: G, Flaxland. 


A STRONGER proof of Wagner's popularity, and of the faith 

in him by publishers, could hardly be adduced than that 
offered by the numerous arrangements and transcriptions of his 
works which have been published. A list of them, which is far 
from being a complete one, by Beyer, Brunner, Von Biilow, 
H. Cramer, Jaell, Lassen, Leiterl, Liszt, Raff, Tausig, &c., fills a 
small pamphlet. The number of these transcriptions and arrange- 
ments of favourite movements for almost every possible combination 
of instruments is, however, not nearly so astonishing as to find 
pianoforte arrangements, both for two and for four hands, of 
entire 0 without text. 

The four-handed arrangements of Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
which we have before us, and which, especially as regards the 
former, which is the work of Dr. von Biilow, have been made in a 
playable and effective manner, will prove welcome to duet-players 
who have already become familiarised with the works by hearing 
them in public. But all others should strenuously avoid making 
their first acquaintance with Wagner from such arrangements. Von 
Biilow's arrangement of 7annhédiuser will have an especial interest 
for Wagner ;students, from the fact that it is the only published 
edition, as we learn from a note prefixed to it, which contains the 
modifications introduced by Wagner fo r performance in Paris, 





Bucephalus, Galop Brillant, R. W. PEARSE. Gavotte in D, 
G. 


H. GrRecory. Augener and Co, 


NEITHER of these compositions calls for much detailed remark. 
Mr. Pearse has written a piece for his pupils, of conventional type ; 
while the gavotte, chiefly written in three-part counterpoint, lacks 
originality. 





Danse des Sabots ; Sctne Rustique. Heart's Darling ; Transcrip- 
tion. By E. Dorn. Augener and Co. 

THE ‘‘danse”’ is likely to prove a useful little teaching piece. The 
initial phrase is strongly suggestive of a certain well-known trio in 
Wallace's Amber Witch ; but this is, perhaps, rather a recommen- 
dation than otherwise. It would be well to transfer the bass clef_to 
its proper stave, at the last bar but three on the final page, in future 
editions. The transcription is constructed on the somewhat too 
familiar Brinley Richards model, but will doubtless find admirers 
among boarding-school damsels, whose tastes lie in that direction. 





Five Fantasias on Airs from Meyerbeer's “ Le Prophéte.” By 
THEODORE DOHLER. Augener and Co. 


HERR DOHLER’s pianoforte compositions are all characterised b 
good and sound musician-like work, and are thoroughly w 
written for the instrument. For those who may be desirous of 
rendering themselves more intimately acquainted with the leading 
features of Meyerbeer’s great spectacu'ar opera by the aid of the 
pianoforte, these fantasias will be found useful. 


Memories of Home, for Piano. Sunshine on the Sea, Song, By 
RAYMOND YoRKE. Hime and Son, Liverpool, 


THE first of these is an unassuming little andante in E flat, possess- 





thirty-eight pages seems to supply a long-felt want. How often 





ing many good pojnts. The song is not so satisfactory. There 
is a want of coherence about it, mainly caused by the unskilful 
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accompaniment, which is sometimes so:simple as to be trivial, and 
at others over-elaborated to an extent that is absolutely painful. 


This incongruity has no counterpart in the verses, and is, in fact, ° 


utterly purposeless. The contrast between the two compositions 
is so remarkable, that it must strike the most ordinary listener. We 
earnestly counsel Mr. Yorke to adhere to the style he has adopted 
in the andante, and he will ultimately do well. 





Polonaise in ¥, E. GOLDSCHMID, Jefferys. 


Tuis is evidently the work of an inexperienced composer, wh)? will 
doubtless do better, when he has learat to keep under control a 
tendency for what may be called (in lieu of a better term) discursive 
writing. There is an irritable restlessness, and a want of tonality 
that is most bewildering, and altogether at variance with the 
character of a polonaise. The episode, too, on page 2, although 
melodious enough, is altogether unsuitable for a composition of 
this kind; and the progression contained in the four bars leading 
to the re-entry of the first subject, on page 3, is open to serious 
objection on technical grounds. The B in the right hand chords at 
bar 7, page 1, and in its subsequent repetition, we presume is a 
misprint—c being obviously the note required. As a whole, it is 
exceedingly troublesome to play, not only on account of its some- 
what complicated notation, but the unskilful manner in which it is 
laid out for the instrument creates difficulty, without, however, 
producing sufficient effect to repay the student for the time devoted 
to its mastery. 





The Veiled Picture. Watchman! what of the Night? Songs. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. Cramer and Co. j 


THE first of these songs is remarkable for the exceedingly clever 
manner in which an “inverted pedal” is maintained throughout in 
ceaseless quavers, with the most obstinate pertinacity. This device, 
which* would be a positive hindrance to most composers, seems 
almost a source of inspiration to M. Gounod, whose mastery of 
most intricate forms of composition is something marvellous. Here 
we have a charming melody, full of refined grace and beauty, and 
an accompaniment so skilfully written, that the reiterated note 
already alluded to seems to be a necessary accessory rather than an 
obtrusive excrescence. 

The second song under notice, although a mere sketch, is like- 
wise exceedingly beautiful. It consists of 4 short recitative in c 
minor, the mournful earnestness of which is enhanced by an accom- 
paniment consisting of a series of harmonic progressions —partly 
constructed on a descending diatonic scale—that are thoroughly 
worthy of the author of Faust. To this succeeds a snatch of 
melody in the relative major, that perfectly illustrates the changed 
sentiment of the verbal text. All lovers of real music will hail these 
little gems with delight. 


THERE is much to be commended in the earlier portion of A Morn- 
ing Communion and Evening Service in fF, by S. PARKMAN 
TUCKERMAN (Novello and Coh, on account of its sobriety, and the 
absence of that striving after effect which is unfortunately the chief 
characteristic of much modern Church music. Indeed, if the entire 
work had been of the same stamp as the ‘‘ Benedictus,” its tone of 
unaffected simplicity would surely have found favour with most 
choirs. In the later numbers of Mr. Tuckerman’s “service,” how- 
ever, the music is more pretentious ; and thus it is scarcely so well 
in keeping with its author's expressed design, which is to satisfy the 
requirements of parish choirs. The chromatic harmonies on page 
27, for instance, can hardly be described as ‘‘ easy of performance.” 

Annabel Lee, Edgar Allan Poe's celebrated poem, set to music 
by JOHN OLD. (Willey and Co.) Much nice feeling is evinced by 
the composer of this song. The melody lies within the compass of 
an average tenor voice, and amateurs should feel grateful for the 
very copious marks of expression which are given. 

Love's Chime, a song, the words of which are by Arthur Matthi- 
son, the music being composed by ODOARDO Barri (Cramer and 
Co.), can scarcely be said to contain much that is new; and yet 
there is a pleasant flow of melody about it which is agreeable to 
hear. The music is at least vocal, which is more than can with 
truth be said of all songs. 


Concerts, Xe. 


ane emery 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
‘Pie twentieth series of Winter Saturday Concerts was commenced 
on the 2nd ult., when, in spite of bad weather and an increase in 





the charge for admission to reserved seats —viz., from two guineas 
to two guineas and a half for the series of twenty-six concerts— 
necessitated by the greater expenditure which has now to be met, 
there was a larger audience present than is usually to be found here 
at this early period of the season. Referring to the comprehensive 
and interesting scheme put forth for the ensuing season, and which 
seems to have been drawn up with the view of conciliating all tastes, 
it may fairly be said that no exception can-be taken to it except 
on the ground of the omission of the name of one great represen- 
tative composer—we mean Hector Berlioz. That of all composers 
he should have been passed over in a scheme so wide and so free 
from all taint of party feelingis, to say theleast, unaccountable. 
Amateurs as well as musicians who attend these concerts with a 
view to deriving instruction as well as pleasure therefrom, and who 
for two or three weeks previously had conned with feelings of 
satisfaction the programme put forth for this opening concert, must 
have experienced some disappointment at the changes which un- 
avoidably had to be made in it at the last moment. Bennett's 
“ Parisina ” overture had been announced as the opening work, and 
many who had only had one previous opportunity of hearing it, 
viz., at the memorial concert given here last winter, must have 
longed to hear it again. It was consoling, however, to learn the 
reason of its postponement, On application being made to Ben- 
nett's executors for the use of the score and parts, it was found that 
they had been sent to Leipzig to be engraved. We may, there- 
fore, count upon the pleasure both of hearing this beautiful work 
and of seeing it in print at no distant date. Its place was taken by 
the same composer’s more familiar but always welcome overture, 
“The Naiads.” It, and, we may add, all that followed, was played in 
a manner which seemed fully to justify the belief that Mr. Manns’ 
forces have lost none of their wonted excellence during the recess, 
The other disappoint ment to which we have alluded was the omis- 
sion from the programme of the promised concerto, for violin and 
orchestra, by F., Hegar—a work which has been much played of 
late in Germany, and one which we have long hoped to hear. The 
substitution, by Herr Wilhelmj, of a movement from a concerto by 
Paganini, which he had already played at one of the late Summer 
Concerts here, admirably as it served to display his wondrous powers 
as a fiddler, could not be regarded as an equivalent for the new 
work. As an afterpiece, Herr Wilhelmj—whose repertoire, as far 
as we have had experience of it in England, does not appear to be 
a very extensive one—gave an adaptation of his own of a notturno 
by Chopin, which he had already previously played here on a former 
occasion, Wondrous as is his rendering of these Chopin adapta- 
tions, it must be averred that a time comes when they begin to pall. 
It must be confessed, however, that this did not appear to be the 
feeling of the audience generally. They applauded vociferously. 
The symphony was No. 1, in c, by Beethoven, each of whose nine 
symphonies is to be given in order during the present series of 
concerts. Wagner's overture to Der Fliegende Holldinder, the 
stormy character of which formed a striking contrast to Bennett’s 
reposeful ‘‘ Naiads,"’ completed the list of instrumental works. 
It was heard for the first time at the Crystal Palace. With rare 
instinct and perception Liszt wrote of it, shortly after the first 
performance of the opera at Weimar, in 1854, as follows :— 


‘* By reason of its contents and form, this overture will not attain 
such rapid popularity, will not be so readily accepted, nor its meaning 
be so easily grasped, as has been the case with the overture to 
Tannhduser and the introduction to Lohengrin. Nevertheless, this 
gloomy picture, with its strongly marked colouring and strangely 
rounded outline, its dense obscurities and uncertain gleams of 
light, together with its torturing and forcible expression of feeling, 
is scarcely less a masterpiece than these. What a deeply affecting 
drama it represents to one’s mind! The bursting and dashitig in 
pieces of everything around—the convulsions of nature and of a 
despairing heart -stormy waves—strong passions—hoarse growling 
thunder and imprecations—a flood stirred, a soul stirred up—the 
hissing of a hurricane and the furious rage of scorn. ‘Thus sails an 
unfortunate in the midst of the terrors of hopeless pains, like the 
ship which drives rapidly on, the plaything of the tempest ; yet, on 
the one hand, the well-found frigate braves the rage of the 
elements ; and, on the other, the energy of manly courage has 
power to resist the shocks of fate.” 

This utterance of Liszt's, so prophetic in its vein, seems to 
account for, if not to excuse, Mr. Manns’ delay, from a concert 
giver’s point of view, in bringing this remarkable work to a hearing; 
and, at the same time, furnishes us with a brief explanation of the 
purport of its contents. A thorough understanding of it, however, 
can only be gained from reference to the’opera to which it forms 
the prelude. When the opera has been familiarised in England, as 
no doubt in timeit will be, then, we think, whatever impression it 
may now have left upon the majority of those who heard it for the 





first time, the overture to Der Fliegende Hollinder cannot fail to 
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meet with as an appreciation as that which has been so 
widely accorded to that to 7anwhdiuser. Barring one or two slips 
on the of the ‘‘ wind,” its execution, especially by the “strings,” 
was a feat to be remembered. The vocalists were Mlle. Cristino, 
from the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, and Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Each sang an air by Mozart—the lady, ‘‘ Come Scoglio,” from 
Cosi fan tutte; the gentleman, ‘‘ When the tears of joy,” from 
Jl Seraglio, Neither, however, maintained their credit for musical 
taste by their choice of after-pieces—the one, a flashy tarantella, 
by Arditi; the other, Gounod’s pretty but ‘‘shoppy” setting of 
Byron's ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” 


The second concert opened with Mendelssohn's so-called 
‘Trumpet ” overture, in c, which, together with that to Camacho's 
Wedding, we are inclined to class among the least worthy of his 
orchestral works. Written while he was still in his boyhood, it is 
among those works which he withheld from publication during his 
lifetime. That Mendelssohn was a better critic of himself than 
those who sanctioned the publication of the more recent instalments 
of his posthumous works will now be pretty generally admitted 
Though it is not without merit, we can easily understand his 
determination after reflection to abstain from publishing it. The 
extent to which he afterwards appears to have drawn upon it for 
material for his “ Hebrides" overture, alone seems a sufficient 
reason for such a resolve. Mlle. Anna Mehlig, of whose playing, 
some eight years ago, at concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the 
Musical. Union, and the since defunct Musical Society of London, 
we have pleasant recollections, and who has since met with great 
success in America and Germany, came forward, on this the first 
occasion of her reappearance among us, with Chopin's concerto in 
E minor, which, though published as No. 1, was composed 
subsequently to that in F minor, known as No. 2. Perfect in her 
execution of this enormously difficult work, though sometimes 
lacking force, the impression that she made was in the highest degree 
favourable. Indeed, excepting Mme. Essipoff, we can recall no lady 
pianist who, as an exponent of Chopin, has given us so great 
satisfaction. By her exquisitely refined delivery of the beautiful 
larghetto she gave ample proof of the possession of intelligence and 
poetic feeling, as well as elsewhere of extreme readiness and 
technical proficiency. The symphony was one by Haydn, in F flat, 
which has recently been published in score and in parts by Rieter- 
Biedermann, of Leipzig, and had not been heard here before. Herr 
Pohl, of Vienna, whose long- promised work on Haydn we are glad 
to hear is on the eve of publication, has assigned the date of its 
composition to the year 1786. It is written for a small orchestra 
consisting of strings, one flute, two oboes, two horns, and two 
bassoons. There is nothing specially distinctive about it. One 
heard it with the feeling that one was listening to an oft-told tale, 
but that it was one which one was glad to hear again. The only 
actual novelty of this concert was an overture recently composed 
by Mr. W. G. Cusins, which was now heard for the first time in 
public ; ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost” is its title, and of course it was 
suggested by Shakespeare's comedy of that name. As an 
illustration of this it seems to have been its composer's aim to 
reproduce the situations rather than the characters of the play. 
Whether regarded as ‘‘programme” or ‘‘absolute” music, the 
impression which it made by its generally fresh and tuneful 
character, as well as by its novel and piquant orchestration, was in 
the highest degree favourable. [Either as a concert-piece or as a 
prelude to a dramatic representation of Shakespeare's play it will be 
gladly listened to again. Mme. Sinico-Campubello and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby were the vocalists. The former was heard in Beethoven's 
grand scena, ‘‘Ah, Perfido""—for the due interpretation of which 
she seemed to lack both power of voice and intelligence—and in 
a new ballad by Sig. Campana. The latter selected Mozart's aria 
«Un aura amorosa,” from Cost fan tuite, and a couple of songs by 
Schubert and Schumann, each as familiar as it is beautiful ; indeed, 
on both accounts, so much so that one cannot but regret that our 
popular vocalists do not more frequently take advantage of the 
immense number of songs of equal beauty to be drawn upon from 
the same sources. 

The third concert opened with the orchestral introduction to the 
second part of Mr. A. S. Sullivan's oratorio, The Light of the World. 
On its occurrence in the oratorio, the object of this introduction, 
we were told in the programme-book,is to prepare the hearer for the 
deeply-tragical events of the second part of the work, the scene of 
which is laid at Jerusalem, ‘‘in an atmosphere of crowd, strife, 
wrangling, batred, and cruel death.” Its musical worth hardly 
scemed to justify its transference from the oratorio to the concert- 
room. On the present occasion it served to introduce Rossini’s 
passionate appeal to the Virgin for help in the Day of Judgment, as 
it appears in the ‘‘Inflammatus," from the Stadaé Mater, which im- 
mediately followed, aad was somewhat coarsely yendered by Mme. 


it seemed like a sop offered to anti-Catholics that this was directly 
succeeded by a cantata by Bach, of whom the elder Mendelssohn 
was wont to as ‘‘the musical type of Protestantism.” This 
was the Actus Tragicus—‘‘Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit”—which 
many will remember formed part of the Friday evening services at 
St. Ann’s, Soho, cuing. last Lent, and was sung to an English 
version prepared by the Rev. John Troutbeck. To the composition 
of this cantata no certain date has been assigned. In a letter to 
his father, Mendelssohn wrote: ‘‘Its date must ‘be placed either 
very early or very late, for it entirely differs from Bach’s usual style 
of writing in middle age ; the first choral movements and the final 
chorus being of a kind that I should never have attributed to 
Sebastian Bach, but to some other composer of his day; while no 
other man in the world could have written a single bar of the 
middle movement.” ‘The original orchestration of the work is.con- 
fined to two viole da Gamba, violoncello, contrabasso, and two 
flutes, Additional accompaniments for two clarinets, two bassoons, 
and organ have been supplied by R. Franz. These, with some 
further reinforcement of the organ part by Mr. E. Prout, witha 
view to supporting the chorus, were made use of on the present 
occasion, Though not nearly so imposing a work as the cantata, 
‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss,” which was heard here last March, 
and would well bear repetition, and though better adapted for per- 
formance in church by a small choir than on the extended scale of 
the Crystal Palace, concert-room, we should be grateful to Mr. 
Manns for bringing it forward. The | nag oe vocal parts were 
well sustained by Miss Gill, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Whitney, all 
of whom subsequently took part in Mendelssohn's First Walpurgis 
Night. The ‘Jewel Song’’ from Gounod’s Faust (Mme. Sinico- 
Campobello), and Schumann's “ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale” 
(Op. 52), the second movement of which the audience seemed very 
desirous of hearing a second time, completed the day's selection, 


fAusical Potes. 


Tue musical directors of the Alexandra Palace have put forth a 
long list of novelties to be performed at their ensuing course of 
‘Saturday Popular Concerts,” which at least has the merit of 
apparently having been drawn up in an independent spirit, and 
with a view to avoiding collision with the Sydenham scheme. — It 
includes instrumental works by Bach, Berlioz, Boccherini, C, H. 
Banister, Bizet, J. F. Barnett, Hamilton Clarke, F. H. Cowen, 
Duvivier, F. Doppler, David, Fuchs, Gounod, Gade, Geviiert, 
Guiraud, Halberstadt, W. H. Holmes, A. H. Jackson, S. Jadassohn, 
Kufferath, Liszt, Lachner, Litolff, O'Leary, Maurer, Macfarren, 
Massenet, Tito Mattei, Paganini, Raff, Saint-Siens, Silas, Svendsen, 
W. Shakespeare, Suppé, Vieling, Wingham, J. Williams, J. Water- 
son, and Wagner. Of these many have been composed expressly 
for these concerts, and many will be heard for the first time in this 
country. With the view to a distinction between high and low art, 
the programmes are to be divided into two parts, the trivialities being 
delegated to the second, a plan which we have long wished to see 
carried out in other quarters where the attempt to conciliate all 
tastes but too often ends in satisfying none. 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, for the investigation and discus- 
sion of subjects connected with the art and science of music, 
entered upon its second session, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley 
Street, on the rst inst. It is announced that during the current 
session papers will be read by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley; 
Bart. (President of the Association), by the Vice-president, WwW, 
Spottiswode, Esq., and by Messrs. W. Pole, Mus. Doe., Charles 
K. Salaman, W. H. Monk, Victor de Pontigny, &c. The pro- 
ceedings of the first session, 1874-75, together with the rules and 
list of officers and members have been recently published by Messrs, 
Chappell and Co, : 


WE are glad to hear that a number of gentlemen, interested in 
music, he ig Pree are the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, the Right 
Hon. Lord Monteagle, Messrs. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., C. J, 
Freake, G. Grove, Otto Goldschmidt, Lionel Benson, E. G. Monk, 
Mus. Doc., Kellow J. Pye, J. Stainer, Mus. Doc., E. Wingfield, 
and A. D. Coleridge, Hon. Sec., having formed themselves into a 
committee for promoting the study of Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
there is a good prospect of this great work being brought to a public 
hearing on a complete scale for the first time in England shortl 
before Easter, 1876, The choral rehearsals, which will be held 
weekly, on Friday afternoons, at 5 p,m., at Cromwell House, S.W., 
by the kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Freake, are to commence 
on the rgthinst. The rehearsals, as the public performances, 





Sinico-Campobelle and the choir. Whether by accident or design, 





will be under the direction of Mr, Otto 
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Mr. CARL RosA, encouraged by the success which has attended 

his late operatic performances in English at the Princess's Theatre, 

romises a similar series of operas in English at the Theatre Royal, 
ry Lane, during the month of March next. 

Mr. F. B, CHATTERTON has announced that he is negociating 
for a series of German Operas, to be given during the ensuing 
spring and summer at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Should the 
os regen of Wagner's operas in their original tongue form the 

is of such a scheme, it is one highly to be commended, and if 
adequately carried out could hardly fail to meet with success, 

A Trip To Music LAND, a series of lessons on the elements of 
music, has been commenced by Miss E. L. Shedlock, at the Poly- 
technic Institution. The scheme is original, instruction being con- 
veyed in the form of a fairy tale. An introductory lecture, with 
diagrams, was given on the 18th ult. 

MLLE. THEKLA FRIEDLANDER, who last season made her suc- 
cessful début at the New Philharmonic and other concerts, is now 
with the Jiminez Company on a concert tour in Holland, They 
will visit England in the course of this month, 





ORGAN APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. BROWNLOW BAKER (of the London ig School) has been 
appointed — of ek Church, Gray's Inn Road, 

Mr. J. G. WRIGLEY, F.C.O., Organist and Choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Blackpool, to the Parish Church, High Wycombe. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. J. S.—It matters not whether you choose to consider the G 
flat a chromatic passing note.or otherwise. The true notation is 
in any case F sharp (see Haydn’s ‘‘ With verdure clad,” bar 35). 
The supertonic minor ninth is not always resolved downwards. 
Beethoven frequently employed the enharmonic diesis for mere 
convenience in reading (see Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3). 

M. H. (Chester). — Madame Arabella Goddard has not yet re- 
turned from Australia, In company with Mlle, Tietjens, she is 
at present fulfilling a concert engagement to M. Strakosch in 
America. Miss Kate Santley, the actress, is not the sister of the 
eminent vocalist of the same name. Professor Macfarren and Mr, 
Henry Smart are unhappily both blind. 

A. M. (West Brighton). — Our columns are not open to the 
review of manuscript music, 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Mewgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has mow reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 


CARL REINECKE’S PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


s. d. 

THREE FANTASIAS. Op. 9. New Edition. Revised by the 
MT itl FAR aks haat a8 sae te an eC ae 
No. x, Easter-Lay ... ove eee ove een nets pea, O26 
2. Thorn-Roseling tee? eed gle, aa) ee a 
3 A Northern Ballad 1. 9 00 uso) 


Music to Hoffmann’s Fairy Tale :— 
Nussknacker und Mausekénig (Nutcrackers and the Mouse-king). 





Op. 46. New Edition. Revised by the Author. Complete... 12 © 
Or Singly: 

Overture ...° se nee oneness tte 

No. x. Christmas Eve... 10 ose toot tee OO 

2. Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Automaton .. «+ os 2 6 

3. Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Clock-song ... «.  «. 2 0 

4- Shepherd’s Ballet in the Puppet Kingdom er a or) 

5. Barcarole ae oe ee ee ee ee 

6. Wedding March ae eee Seen eer ker ae 

7. ‘‘ Beat the March, trusty squiredrummer” ., .. 1 0 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE DUETS, within the compass of five 
notes in one position of the hand. Especially composed for the 
training of the feeling of time and expression. New Edition. 

Revised by the Author. Op. 54. 2 Books. Each ar a a) 


“They supply a want often felt, namely, a set of pieces of pleasing and 
refined character, which might be beneficially used in preference to the vulgar 
tunes which are but too often set before children. At the same time it may 
be said that there are one or two among them, ¢.g., ‘Tarantelle,’ which, if 

layed up to time, might be made to answer the same practical ends as a 

inger exercise, with the additional advantage that practising in this way 
would garded as a pl instead of a piece of taskwork. These 
duets, each of which has its characteristic title, are as attractively pleasing 
as they are ingeniously constructed and easy to play. One of the advantages 
arising from the hands of the first player being restricted to one position is 
manifestly the absence of marked fingering, which adds so much to the 
difficulties to be surmounted by young players. The part fur the second 
player, which is not written under the same restrictions, may be me b 
= — or by a more advanced pupil.”—Monthly Musica pede § 

ugust, 1875. 








Ten Light Pianoforte Pieces for Two Performers, Op. 122 .. .. 7 6 

Containing:—No. 1, Greeting; 2, Liedchen; 3, To the Guitar; 4, 

Savoyarde ; 5, Variations on the Scale of c major; 6, Rustic Dance; 

7, A Round upon the Water ; 8, Gavotte ; 9, Miniature Sonata; 10, 
Arlequin. 


“Ten Light Pianoforte Pieces for Two Performers’ are rightly named 
‘light,’ but they contain beauties far beyond those — found in what 
is termed ‘light music.’ If any of these pieces should be spe as superior 
to the rest, we would name the following :—No, 1, ‘Greeting ;’ No. 3, ‘To 
the Guitar’ (vivace) ; No. 5, ‘ Variations on the scale of c my a" (mode- 
rato) ; No. 6, ‘Rustic Dance’ Gone di. ) ; and No. 11, ‘A Miniature 
Sonata,’ which, within the limits of but little more than a hundred bars, con- 
tains four complete movements of the orthodox sonata type, the whole formin 
a — masterpiece of fragmentary composition.”—Monthly Musical Record, 
April, 1875. 
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F. E. GLADSTONE’S 
Original Compositions for the Organ. 





Andantino ove oes eee os ove 
2. Postlude .. we vie is wee wed 
3. Preludio Religioso ==, ue teens 
4. In modo di Minuetto ... eve ose ete 
5. Allegro Moderato PC a eT 
6. AllegrettoinF .., ese te oe tee 
March) «we ove bec ote oes ove 
le Two Melodies ove eee eve ove eee 
g. Introduction and Fughetta... nes ue 
Lonpvon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newcats Street ; 
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